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THE NEEDS OF OLDER PEOPLE AND THE LIBRARY’S 
PLACE IN MEETING THE NEEDS 


BENJAMIN B. RICHaArRDs* 


I should like to begin our discus- 
sion today by outlining very briefly 
for you a paper written by Robert J. 
Havighurst of the University of Chi- 
cago which is called “Social and 
Psychological Needs of the Aging.’”* 

Older people are just like all peo- 
ple. We all have certain needs. In 
addition older people perhaps have 
some special needs because of the 
fact that they are old. 

“The needs which are common to 
all people are: (1) emotional secur- 
ity and affection, met by receiving 
love and by living in a world where 
things are predictable and come out 
usually in a favorable or at least 
tolerable way; (2) social recognition 
and status, met by receiving respect 
from people who count in one’s 
world; (3) a sense of worth and self- 
respect, met by living up to one’s 
ideals; (4) adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, and health.” 

Havighurst goes on to say that if 
we have a social problem with old 
age, it is because these needs are 
somehow not adequately met. Older 
people are constantly being insulted 
in our society. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that they are the only people 
outraged, but here for instance are 
some ways in which older people, 
particularly, are stricken. 

They lose their physical attractive- 
ness, and even if this is debatable, 
there is nonetheless some lessening of 
physical vigor. Some women inter- 
pret the loss of the ability to bear 
children as a sign that they have lost 
some of their worth as women. Men 


1 Robert J. Havighurst, “Social and Psychological 
Needs of the Aging,” The Annals of the American 
Social Science, 279:11- 


get fat, lose their hair, and wear bi- 
focal glasses. We all invest a great 
deal of money and time in our phys- 
ical attractiveness and our investment 
goes bad on us. 

Then our husbands or wives, or old 
friends die and leave us, and just at 
the time when we may have achieved 
the peak of our ability to work, or 
become as well off financially as we 
are able to become, we are forced to 
retire, and our whole social and eco- 
nomic status goes haywire. 

A woman who has become a 
mother of an attractive son and 
daughter sees them depart from her 
home and people soon forget what a 
fine mother she has been. Worse 
things may happen, such as crippling 
arthritis or insidious cancer. All these 
dreadful and dire shocks are some- 
how met and adjustments must con- 
stantly be made. If the adjustments 
are not adequate we do have social 
problems. 

We must adjust to the death of 
our wife or husband, to loss of em- 
ployment, and consequent reduced 
income, and though we are pushed 
aside or ignored by younger people 
we must somehow achieve .our emo- 
tional needs in our own age group of 
elders. We must somehow find our 
part in life’s plan. 

Certain irrational defenses are 
made by older people which may be 
grouped in the following way: Peo- 
ple turn more to past pleasures and 
triumphs, and more productive and 
successful years, and earlier days of 
more personal and civic responsi- 
bility. They reminisce. 

Sometimes they may even regress 
to infantile behavior, and with these 
folk we as librarians cannot hope to 
do much. 


7 
* Librarian, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
Talk at Regional meeting, Monmouth, May 10, 
January, 1952. 
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If the present is uncomfortable for 
them, old people may become forget- 
ful, hard-of-hearing and dimsighted. 
Although there is actually a decrease 
in the sharpness of hearing and sight, 
we all know older people who never 
hear what you want them to, and al- 
ways what you don’t want them to 
hear. These irrational defenses may 
even take the form of hallucinations, 
which we call creative imagination in 
children, but they are not particu- 
larly useful in old age. 

It would be better and these people 
would be happier if they made more 
highly approved adjustments: such 
as new interests in civic and com- 
munity affairs. They can read more 
thoroughly, they have more time to 
explore our complex political and 
economic affairs, and they have the 
maturity of judgment which is denied 
most young people. Their leisure 
time in retirement, or because of the 
reduction of hours at work, gives 
them more time for the things they 
have always wanted to do but 
couldn’t. This is not to say that they 
will be able to do everything, read 
everything, go everywhere, or achieve 
all the ambitions of their earlier or 
middle years, but hobbies and crafts 
begun at an earlier age can have a 
new meaning and provide increased 
enjoyment. 

We are told that we must have a 
medical examination once or twice a 
year and that this is increasingly im- 
portant as one grows older. We must 
watch our diets more carefully and 
do this not just out of a vain desire 
to keep from getting fat. 

Though it is hard to find new 
friends one does it, and though it is 
even harder to release the emotional 
cords which bind our children to us, 
we must somehow make that rela- 
tionship one of respect and mutual 
consideration. How many grown 
children meet their parents on a 
grownup basis? 

If there is any one principle which 
may be cited as important, it is that 
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people have aged more successfully 
when they have discovered or cre- 
ated for themselves an effective and 
satisfactory position in the society of 
which they are a part. It is better for 
us all to stress what the aging citizen 
may discover in himself and in so- 
ciety, rather than to ponder and wist- 
fully elaborate upon what society 
might do for the older person.” 

No simple rules, nor even more 
carefully formulated philosophies can 
produce maturity among older people 
any more than it can among our 
young folk, but there are encourag- 
ing signs. Education is really a 
process which aids human beings to 
adapt to other human beings as well 
as to the demands of society. This is 
not new. What is encouraging is a 
new realization that education does 
not end at the eighth grade or after 
four years of high school, nor even 
after four years of college and subse- 
quent graduate work. Although the 
evidence is not nearly so complete as 
educators and librarians would like, 
we do know that people who were 
bright and alert students as young- 
sters can maintain that robustness 
and mental power throughout their 
lives. Any one of you can cite in a 
minute a dozen or more leading cre- 
ative citizens in our world today who 
are over 70. What are their rules for 
successful and happy maturity and 
the serenity and courage of old age? 

First of all they keep up their 
physical and mental activity so far 
as possible without intermission. If 
they have had life-long habits of 
learning they need never give these 
habits up. The compensation of bet- 
ter comprehension and fuller experi- 
ence more than compensate for im- 
pairment of memory. 

2. They plan—they save their 
energy. They husband and standard- 
ize their movements and their tempo 


2 Leo William Simmons, “Social Participation of 

the Aged in Different Cultures,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
279:61, January, 1952. 
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of life; they do not become unduly 
fatigued and often they are able to 
do as much or more (because of 
greater motivation for one thing) 
than younger people, though it may 
take them more time. 

3. They do not long for retire- 
ment nor do they retire. We all know 
someone who has died so soon after 
retiring that we have suspected that 
his retirement was the cause. I realize 
too that for many of us there is a 
maximum age limit after which we 
can no longef work at our regular 
occupation. I have no easy answer 
for what to do then, but one must 
beware of reduced and childish 
modes of living. 

4. These successful senior citizens 
seem to be able to lengthen their rest 
and shorten their exercise so that 
they do not exhaust their reserves. 
They are careful within their limits 
of physical strength. 

Perhaps the hardest rule of all to 
follow is: they somehow avoid bore- 
dom and monotony. They maintain 
and even upgrade their standards of 
physical appearance and manners. 
They become more generous and tol- 
erant. In short they begin to achieve 
wisdom.® 

Conferences and institutes on the 
problems of geriatrics are spreading 
throughout the country. In the May 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES the 
lead article was a speech by Charles 
Haggerty, librarian at Danville, on 
our responsibility to older people. 
This awakening of interest in the 
problems of the aging goes back 
about fifteen years or more and re- 
search work is under way at several 
universities and in some hospitals and 
elsewhere on the problem right now.‘ 

The experiences of the Boston 
Public Library may give us some 


*Martin Gumpert, “The New Philosophy of 
Ma »” These Marsaet Years (Janet H. Baird, 
editor; City, New York: Doubleday, 1951), 

Phinney, “ and the 
ary Journal, 78:1875-9, November 1, 1953. 


article to the subject. A list 
reading will be found on pp. 1878-9.) 
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idea of what the library can do.° 
They have established a “Never Too 
Late” group which is composed of 
men and women 60 years of age or 
more. Their program is geared to a 
high educational level to appeal to 
the mentally alert adult who believes 
that it is “never too late” to gain 
knowledge, discover new interests, 
and meet new friends. Their weekly 
Thursday afternoon meetings in the 
large lecture hall of the central 
library have grown to more than 250 
men and women enrolled, with an 
average attendance of one hundred. 
Travelogues of the United States and 
foreign countries and romantic out- 
of-the-way places have been especi- 
ally popular. Topics introduced by 
speakers of their own age on current 
national and international issues, on 
famous people, personal health, art, 
music, literature; all have been suc- 
cesstul. At every meeting of this 
group books and periodicals perti- 
nent to the program are arranged 
prominently for immediate circula- 
tion. Other related titles and ma- 
terials, bibliographies and posters, 
and reading lists are made available. 

Not all programs are presented by 
members, but the sharing of personal 
experiences has been repeated peri- 
odically with enthusiasm. A further 
boost to the interest of members was 
provided by a hobby demonstration. 
This was successful in spurring mem- 
bers of the group to undértake new 
hobbies and renew old ones. A musi- 
cal program by the members was 
tried and even a humble community 
sing gave everyone a chance to par- 
ticipate. 

This next idea may be more ambi- 
tious than many of you can imagine 
for your own particular local situa- 
tion, but in this Boston group a 
search for literary talent and a pro- 
gram of original writings, produced 
poetry, short stories, epigrams, even 


S Helen F. Hirson, “‘ ‘Never Too Late’ Group,” 
Library Journal, 78: 1883-7, November 1, 1953. 
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a novel and several articles accepted 
by national publishers. All of us have 
had some experiences with panel dis- 
cussions and book reviews, and these 
time-hallowed library-type entertain- 
ments conducted entirely by the 
members have been enthusiastically 
received and effective. 

In Boston they have an annual de- 
bate at which time the high school 
debaters come before the senior citi- 
zens club and fire away at each other 
pro and con on a topic designed to 
bring about better understanding of 
youth and age. 

Small study groups devoted to 
more intellectual or more intensive 
research have blossomed from the 
parent group. 

They have even received money 
from the Ford Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation for their projects. This “never 
too late” group in Boston sponsored 
by Mrs. Helen F. Hirson has received 
many testimonials which assure the 
library of its really important role in 
increasing the interests, in broadening 
the lives, and in renewing the desire 
to grow among their senior adult 
borrowers. 

Another program is described by 
Mr. Francis St. John, chief librarian 
of the Brooklyn Library. He says 
first of all that the public library is a 
natural haven for older folk who turn 
more and more to reading as other 
forms of leisure activity are denied 
them. Reading is not enough, how- 
ever; they crave companionship, as 
we all do, and the chance to exchange 
ideas, or simply to talk to each other, 
which we all do. In Brooklyn the 
program took the name of “Senior 
Citizens” and a special room was 
opened up in one of the oldest branch 
libraries in a residential neighbor- 
hood for them. The trustees of the 
library provided curtains, easy chairs, 
card tables, books and magazines. 
The room is open every afternoon but 


*Francis R. St. John, “A_ Service 
Citizens,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
March, 1953. 
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Sunday. Mr. St. John notes that 
some of the books are printed in large 
type and that reading lamps and 
comfortable chairs have made the in- 
vitation to come in and read irresisti- 
ble. An article in the NEW YORK 
TIMES, and a subsequent television 
show were so successful in attracting 
new members that another room 
seemed necessary. The largest at- 
tendance at these group meetings was 
25 in its early stages. Disagreeable 
weather and stairs up to the second 
floor both proved obstacles to attend- 
ance. In general the programs seem 
to have followed the pattern of the 
Boston Library. 

A few techniques which have been 
found generally useful to increase the 
participation of these groups and 
others like them might interest you. 
I know how easy it is to talk about 
programs and how difficult and time- 
consuming they can be in operation. 
The leader, in this case the librarian, 
must none the less try to use the in- 
itiative, capacities, and resources of 
each member in planning and carry- 
ing out a group program. Some of 
these practical suggestions which fol- 
low may not be amiss in a discussion 
such as this.” First of all, ask mem- 
bers to take responsibility for simple 
tasks: 

A. Welcome in members at the 
door. A host or hostess at the door 
promotes a feeling of belonging. 

B. Introduce new members. 

C. A device like setting up and 
putting away chairs and tables is 
sometimes useful in helping one feel 
part of a group. 

D. Have someone in charge of 
distributing magazines, programs, 
song sheets or the like. 

E. Take attendance. 

F. Mail post card notices. 

G. Prepare and serve refresh- 
ments. Put one person in charge of 

Jerome Kaplan, A Social for Older 


People (Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1953), pp. 96-110. 
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the coffee, another, the cookies, an- 
other to be responsible for serving. 

H. Have someone serve as treas- 
urer if this position is warranted. 

I. Keep track of members’ birth- 
days and give some sort of appropri- 
ate recognition to these all-important 
days. 

J. Have the members plan the 
programs and participate in making 
the community contacts outside the 
club. 

K. Be sure to make use of any 
home talent. , 

L. Keep in touch with, but don’t 
pester, absentees. 

M. Do things for the physically 
incapacitated. This might include 
writing letters, reading aloud, or any 
service that seems reasonable and ap- 
propriate. 

N. Always request the advice of 
the members about specific activities 
and programs, and utilize any offers 


of help, or suggestions if it is possible 
to do so. 

I think the setting up of a formal 
organization with officers and all the 
rest of it is in no way mandatory. 
The wise librarian will recognize 
what to do and how best to do it. 
There will always be problems of 
misunderstanding, people feeling 
forced into activity and too soon. Do 
not patronize the members, nor pres- 
sure them. If it is true that you only 
get out of something what you put 
into it, keep this adage in mind and 
let your group focus on any library 
activity which seems reasonable. 

Once again, I want to assure you 
that I am well aware of how easy it 
is to talk and how difficult to act, 
but if we keep in mind our funda- 
mental responsibilities as librarians 
we can, I think, add to the pleasure 
of growing old in our own home 


AGING SENSIBLY 
Epna ALLISON* 


Who are the aged? 

Call us what you will, senior citi- 
zens, as Mr. Kaltenborn does — 
Golden Ager’s, retirees, we are still 
what people of our age always have 
been, old people. 

There are over fourteen million of 
us over 65 in our country, and be- 
cause of better medical care we have 
better health, and may reasonably 
expect longer lives than our fore- 
fathers. Better nutrition, better living 
conditions and increasing knowledge 
of geriatrics, helps to prolong lives of 
those who are approaching our age. 
We are found in all walks of life, 
among the wealthy and the poverty- 
stricken; the learned and the illiter- 
ate; the strong and healthy, and the 
invalid in need of constant care. 


* Retired social worker. Talk given before the 
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When you look at us, remember the 
words of the epitaph found in coun- 
try grave yards—“Oh stranger stop 
as you pass by. As you are now, so 
once was I. As I am now so you will 


_ be. So heave a sigh “as you go on.” 


What are we like? 


Very much as we were when we 
were younger, except that our dom- 
inant traits have become more so— 
and often they were not the most en- 
dearing. Other traits, not so prom- 
inent in youth, seem to become more 
recessive in age. As our relatives 
often say, “She is just as she always 
was, only more so.” 

We use our old skills in cooking, 
sewing, hand work, music, church 
work, and so on, unless we are con- 
vinced that such activities are no 
longer acceptable, nor needed from 
us. That, of course, hurts for we all 
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want to be needed; to feel that we 
need not drop out of the busy world 
but that some way, somewhere, there 
is something we can do. One woman 
of 77, whom I know, tithes her time, 
in caring for small children when 
their mothers are gone because of 
some church activity. She bakes 
pies and rolls wherever there is need 
—I hear her speak of 9 pies, 60 rolls, 
baked in a day—most casually, made 
for some project associated with the 
church. Some of our aged gather to- 
gether the small children of the 
neighborhood, tell them stories and 
supervise their play. 

What do older folks want? 


Most of all we want to be useful 
and needed. Statistics show that 
68% of the women above 65 are 
widows, which makes it difficult for 
them to maintain a home. Also, rela- 
tives put pressure upon them to give 
up their homes and live with their 
married children. One woman, left a 
widow when 66, planned to continue 
living in her home and rent rooms to 
school teachers. She would be near 
her church, friends, stores she knew, 
and one of her four children. At their 
insistance she sold her home and 
went to live with her oldest daughter 
where she was free of all responsibil- 
ity and told to rest and enjoy herself. 
In a few years she began to lose her 
place in time, and literally entered 
into a second childhood, playing with 
dolls, picture books, etc. She regarded 
her children as her elders and obeyed 
them as best she could. Too late they 
realized work and responsibility was 
therapeutic and then it was not pos- 
sible to aid her. 

A grandmother who did not live in 
the home but so near she came in be- 
fore breakfast to oversee the two 
adolescent children of her employed 
daughter, passed away. The son, age 
15 was, his mother felt, showing too 
much grief and she finally asked him 
why his grandmother’s death had so 
hurt him. He answered “she was the 
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only mother I’ve known in a long 
time. She always had time to sew on 
a button or look for a book or just 
listen to me talk.” 

We want to be used, we want not 
to be cared for, but to be cared about. 
One of the saddest, most heart break- 
ing things I’ve seen in my years of 
social work has been the old men, 
just sitting, waiting for death. In 
warm weather they sit on the curb, 
door steps, a box or old chair, or if 
there is a park near, they gather there 
—lie on the ground if the benches are 
full, and soak in the sunshine. Their 
rooms are so small there is no com- 
fort in them. 

The men’s reading room on West 
Madison street, in one of the build- 
ings wrecked for the super highway, 
was always well filled with men who 
came in to read or look at pictures. 
Some of them could no longer see 
well enough to read, but they en- 
joyed the Pictorial magazines. 


How can we help ourselves? 

First of all, by preparation during 
our earlier years for retirement. It is 
the law of life that ability, mental or 
physical, must be exercised, or it dies. 
Age is involuntary, and cannot be 
stopped. It may be held in abeyance 
and slowed down only by developing 
new interests, meeting new people, 
assimilating new ideas. 

Boredom, monotony, complacency, 
are sure signs that something new is 
needed to stimulate us. Segregation 
of the elderly is not always the best 
way to supply this need, for it is not 
the normal way of living and is often 
retrogression instead of progress. 
Troubles, real or imaginary, must be 
forgotten, and a life of fulfilment en- 
tered into. 

For 8 years the University of 
Michigan has been a national center 
for exchange of research for planning 
for the aged. Each summer over 500 
leaders from every state come to pool 
their ideas in a more intelligent ap- 
proach to retirement plans. Our co- 
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operation in these plans is needed, for 
others cannot help us unless we help 
ourselves. 

Accepting the fact early that aging 
is inevitable if we continue to live, 
putting aside racial and religious in- 
tolerance, developing so far as our 
personality permits an understanding 
of others and a love for them — we 
will be carried along the road to hap- 


ess. 

We have the long backward view, 
profiting by the past, we can appre- 
ciate the present and hope for the 
future. 


How can others help us? 

Use of community facilities, 
churches, field houses, libraries, and 
organizations chiefly for us will be of 
great advantage. Golden age groups 
meet in field houses, churches, homes 
and settlement houses, and in some 
libraries. 

A comment made by the Golden 
Hour group, of which I am spiritual 
leader, is that the library is too far 
and they are dependent upon the 
kindness of friends for transportation. 
Book reviews have been suggested, 
and some way of obtaining books 
without a visit to the library. Crafts, 
music and similar interests are de- 
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sired. Skills forgotten may come to 
light and perhaps even a grandma 
Moses discovered! 

The Salvation Army in St. Louis, 
notably, has a woodland retreat, 73 
miles from the city, where 200 of the 
aged enjoy a two weeks vacation 
each summer. Both men and women 
are invited, and have no other re- 
sponsibility but to care for their own 
room. They may fish, swim, sleep, 
walk in the woods, play cards, or do 
as they will. 

Churches, fraternal organizations, 
all have homes for their groups of 
aged, and many endowed homes as 
the David C. King in Evanston for 
men, and the King Bruwaert for 
women in Hinsdale, are also avail- 
able. Also crutches, as we call them 
in social work, are available as Social 
Security and O.A.P. The County 
poor farms are now infirmaries and 
many of their inmates are well to do 
and pay well for their care. 

And so, as Browning in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra says: “Grow old along with me, 
the best is yet to be, the last of life 
for which the first was made. Our 
times are in His hands, who says, ‘A 
whole I planned, Youth shows but 
half; Trust God: see all, Be not 
afraid.’” 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY PROGRAM WITH 
OLDER PEOPLE 


BERNADINE McLAUGHLIN* 


One of the interesting aspects of 
the old age problem is the personal 
one. 

We all know that, if we live long 
enough, we too will be classified as 
the older adult. To some of us, this 
time will soon approach; to others it 
is far away, but to all who survive, 
the period is inevitable. A vigorous 
mind and body are still eager and 


* Public Librarian— 
Arlington Heights. 


able to be gainfully occupied and yet 
adequate pension makes employment 
unnecessary. Those who do not have 
financial independence present an- 
other problem, while still others are 
handicapped by ill-health of body or 
mind or both. 

Social workers, physicians, clergy- 
men and librarians have long consid- 
ered these problems and all are at- 
tempting to solve them, each in his 
own field. The library must be the 
source of information on all aspects 
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of the aging process and librarians 
must work with others in educating 
young and old in the importance of 
the subject. In addition, the library 
may initiate special activities for 
people of advancing years. 

In the Chicago Public Library, the 
first activity designed specifically for 
older people was also a discussion 
group. The first of these in the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch was 
called “The Mature Minds Discus- 
sion Group” and it has now com- 
pleted its fifth year. The age of those 
eligible for membership was not men- 
tioned but the topics discussed and 
the time of the program—early after- 
noon—attracted the retired people. 
Dr. Robert Havighurst inaugurated 
the activity with the subject—“What 
about Retirement?” 

The group decided to meet twice 
a month at the same hour and on the 
same day of the week and the library 
representative encouraged the mem- 
bers to help plan the programs. A 
speaker, film, or music introduced the 
theme and many participated in 
lively discussion. There are still 
many who take a passive part in the 
programs, but all are encouraged, 
though not obliged, to talk. Books 
are always available in the audi- 
torium where the meetings are held; 
but many members assert their inde- 
pendence by ignoring the selection 
and choosing their own reading from 
the large library collection. This ac- 
tivity is self-perpetuating as members 
bring their friends as they too ac- 
quire the necessary leisure. Several 
branch libraries followed the example 
of the Regional Branch with equal 
success. The type of program in each 
library agency shows a uniformity in 
its range of interest, regardless of the 
cultural and economic backgrounds 
of the community. 

The library representative is the 
most important consideration in 
these groups of older adults — for in 
guiding them, she becomes their con- 
fidante, counselor and friend. The 
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size and enthusiasm of an audience 
depends entirely upon the interest in 
the subject and the personality of the 
leader. The most popular programs 
are those which are of practical help 
in balancing small budgets and im- 
proving health. New laws concern- 
ing old age benefits, social security 
and income tax are good for lively 
discussion and attract large attend- 
ance. Music, art, travel, civic affairs, 
and the United Nations are among 
the topics which also insure good 
audiences. Because there are more 
women than men over 65, women 
predominate at the meetings but 
surprisingly are not always the most 
vocal. Pleasant weather insures large 
attendance as obviously rain, ice and 
snow are handicaps for older people. 

The Chicago Public Library’s most 
satisfying activity with older people 
was not inaugurated especially for 
them, although their participation 
was inevitable. This is the local his- 
torical society, organized by nine 
branch libraries in as many com- 
munities. The primary purpose in 
forming these organizations was and 
is the collecting and preserving of 
historical data of the various neigh- 
borhoods. In the successful attain- 
ment of its aim an important second- 
ary benefit resulted. It was the older 
man and woman with leisure who 
had the most to contribute and the 
greatest interest in the organization 
and meetings. Although a library 
sponsored activity, officers and direc- 
tors are elected from the member- 
ship. They plan the programs and 
officiate at the meetings which are 
devoted to matters of historical in- 
terest in the individual communities. 
Many older people have experienced 
a fresh interest in life through par- 
ticipation in these organizations and 
many have compiled valuable his- 
torical documents. The local histori- 
cal society has provided a purpose for 
hundreds of elderly people for over 
twenty years. 

In recognizing the need of activi- 
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ties, librarians must not forget that a 
library’s chief function, supplying 
reading material, is the most impor- 
tant service for older adults as for 
all readers. Again it is the ability 
and personality of the librarian 
which are responsible for the con- 
fidence placed in her selection. Any 
adult who is blessed with good eye- 
sight, plus a love of reading, is no 
problem — but many elderly adults 
have the eyesight without having 
learned the pleasures of the reading 
habit. Wherf librarians are able to 
introduce people in this category to 
books which satisfy their needs, they 
are really fulfilling their function and 
providing new avenues of enjoyment 
for older people. 

It has been suggested that libraries 
provide separate reading rooms for 
elderly patrons as for children and 
young people. There are several 
logical objections to this plan, not 
the least of which is the obvious one 
that older people might not like to 
be segregated. Furthermore, most li- 
brarians would say that their reading 
rooms are already devoted to the re- 
tired adults, especially during morn- 
ing and early afternoon hours. 
Financial services, such as Moody, 
and Standard and Poor are used to 
great advantage by elderly patrons 
who want to get the best possible re- 
turns for their investments. They also 
make use of general library materials. 
People normally do not lose their 
enthusiasm for investigating special 
fields of knowledge just because they 
become 70 or 80 years old. Some- 
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times they tax the ingenuity of the 
reference librarian. The library often 
bridges the gap between employment 
and leisure as it provides a haven for 
the newly retired who observe an 
office routine in the regularity of their 
visits, and their investigation of ma- 
terial follows a definite pattern. 

People of advanced years have al- 
ways been a substantial part of the 
library’s clientele and have always 
attended all adult programs. One 
woman of 75 has been a member of 
the Great Books group, at the Wood- 
lawn Regional Branch, for several 
years and has attended nearly all the 
evening lectures held in the library 
auditorium. She, however, seldom . 
attends the Mature Minds as she 
does not wish to limit her contacts to 
older people! 

Certainly no one can fail to know 
that people are living longer and 
often seem to have too much leisure 
in their later years. What we do to 
stimulate their interests and to en- 
courage their use of library facilities 
is important; but whether we estab- 
lish separate rooms, inaugurate spe- 
cial activities or maintain different 
services, we must realize that nothing 
is more important than the librarian 
who works with this age group. She 
will know that all old people are not 
interested in the same things; that 
they are individuals who may be 
guided but not directed to various 
fields of activity; that their needs are 
important, but not unique. She will 
have unlimited patience, tact and a 
genuine interest in their problems. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


HOW— 

Regional meetings are planned by 
a local committee invited by the 
hostess, and a member of the State 
Library Extension Staff. The latter 
serves as coordinator, and often as 


“pinch hitter” when other plans fail. 
Local libraries send invitations for 
the meetings. 

If you would like a meeting at 
your library next Spring, bring it be- 
fore the Board immediately and let 
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us know before December 1. Several 
places already have their invitations 
on file. 

Plan and invite your local commit- 
tee to work on the program. These 
are your meetings, librarians and 
Board members! We serve as the 
channels to publicize them, and 
whatever other responsibility you 
ask us to take. 


HISTORY— 


These meetings, which have be- 
come a tradition in Illinois, had their 
beginning in 1919 according to 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, January 
1919, which reads: “Problems may 
' differ according to locality, but there 
is no corner of the State of Illinois 
which will not feel the after the war 
differences. . . . In order to help the 
librarians get this work fully in hand 
the council is arranging for fifteen or 
more regional meetings to be held in 
convenient centers throughout the 
State. These meetings will probably 
be held on Washington’s birthday.” 
From the April issue, 1919, we 
read: “February 12, Regional library 
meetings were held in the following 
cities: Bloomington, Carthage, Cen- 
tralia, East St. Louis, Elgin, Freeport, 
Galva, Gilman, Highland Park, 
Jacksonville, Mattoon, Ottawa, and 
Rock Island. The reports show a 
very satisfactory attendance of both 
librarians and library trustees at each 
of the conferences. In fact, prac- 
tically all the public libraries were 
represented at some of the meetings. 
“There were no formal papers, the 
program being arranged more in the 
nature of a round table which left 
everyone free to ask questions or offer 
suggestions. . . . If the librarians 
have succeeded in putting in force all 
the worth-while suggestions which 
they protested they were going to do, 
library work in Illinois has received 
a decided impetus.” 

In January 1920, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES further states, “In place 
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of having the meetings all on one 
day as last year, they will be ar- 
ranged for consecutive dates. This 
will give the librarians and all those 
who are interested more than one op- 
portunity to attend a conference.” 

Also in April 1920, “The confer- 
ences were held from February 16 to 
March 25. ... At each conference the 
representative of the I.L.A. spoke of 
the work of the Association and ex- 
plained the advantages of member- 
ship.” 


1955— 


Because a cause was important in 
1919, would it be still worth-while in 
1955? The question is pertinent. 

The subject, “Library Service to 
Our Senior Citizens,” is a timely one. 
Conferences and _ Institutes and 
Studies on the subject are popular. 
Studying the subject for panels and 
round tables pointed up _ several 
worth-while ideas. Eliminating the 
most obvious, we can come up with, 
“Do older people always know what 
they want, or what they can do?” 
Father Mack, on the panel at the 
Mt. Sterling meeting brought out this 
significant thought provoking ques- 
tion. 

Just because a person has lived a 
long life doesn’t mean that all po- 
tentialities have been tapped. How- 
ever, the approach must be made en- 
ticing. Children can be put through 
series of tests to prepare them for the 
vocation to which they are best 
suited, whether they desire it or not. 
In the case of senior citizens, these 
tests would have to be more deli- 
cately and diplomatically presented. 
Older people can’t be made to do 
what they don’t want to do. How- 
ever, a simple test could be worked 
out whereby it would seem fun to see 
what aptitudes have as yet remained 
latent. It’s the Grandma Moses idea 
applied more generally to show latent 
abilities which could enrich the years 
of retirement. 

Friends of the Library, either as 4 
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ne special organization or informally as the library to round out their in- 
unpaid staff, can work with older  terests. 
us people with leisure by visiting them The three talks printed in this issue 
se and explaining the library service cover, for the most part, further 
p- program, assuring them that the li- ideas of the library and the older 
brary needs them as well as they need __ person. 
to 
h 
of SOME READING FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
a FERN GARRETT* 
BOOKS 

How to help older people; a guide for you and your family. Julietta 
ie Arthur. 1954, Lippincott. $6.00. 
in The Retirement handbook. Joseph C. Buckley. 1953, Harper. $3.95. 

Education for later maturity; a handbook. Wilma T. Donahue. 1955, 
to Whiteside & Morrow. $4.50. 
ne, Begin now to enjoy tomorrow. Ray Giles. 1951, Mutual Benefit Life 
nd Insurance Co. 
ar, Live better after fifty. Ray Giles. 1953, McGraw. $3.50. 
ind A social program for older people. Jerome Kaplan. 1953, University of 
cal Minnesota Press. $3.00. 
the Aging successfully. George Lawton. 1946, Columbia University Press. 
ith, $2.75. 
= The Best years of your life. Marie Beynon Ray. 1953, Little. $3.95. 
0?” How to add years to your life. Rev. ed. Peter Joseph Steincrohn. 1952, 
the W. Funk. $2.95. 
this You and your aging parents. Edith Stern and Mabel Ross. 1952, Wyn. 
es- $2.75. 
' Pack your leisure with profit and pleasure. Corinne Updegraff Wells. 
da 1954, Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 
po- Recreation for the aging. Arthur Williams. 1953, Association Press. 
OW- $3.00. 
en- 
ugh PAMPHLETS 
the Getting ready to retire. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 182)° Kathryn 
best Close. 1952, Pub. affairs com. 25c. 
not. How to earn an income while retired. Norman D. Ford. 1955, Harian. 
hese $1.00. 
ieli- Where to retire on a small income. Norman D. Ford. 1955, Harian. 
ted. $1.00. 
, do When parents grow old. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 208) Elizabeth 
low- Ogg. 1954, Pub. affairs com. 25c. 
rked 
| PERIODICALS 
ined Journal of lifetime living. Published monthly by Lifetime Living, Inc., 
idea 575 Madison Ave., New York (22). Subscription price $3.00. 
tent Senior citizens. Published monthly by Senior Citizens of America, 1701 
rears 16th St. N.W., Washington (9), D. C. Subscription price $5.00. 
as @ * Illinois State Library, Extension Services. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE 


You may share directly in oppor- 
tunities provided by the ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project which was 
made possible by a two-year grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
to the American Library Association. 
Ruth Warncke, project director, an- 
nounced that an important aspect of 
the LCP is its consultant service 
“designed to assist libraries and li- 
brary associations in planning and 
executing activities which will de- 
velop knowledge, skills and interest 
in adult education, and will motivate 
the participants to undertake adult 
education activities.” 

Miss Warncke explained that all 
requests for consultant service must 
be made through the State Library 
Agency in order to prevent conflicts 
with other state library activities and 
to accommodate other considerations 
in an optimum program. 


Among the many activities for 
which LCP consultant service may 
be requested, Miss Warncke lists: 
workshops for librarians and trustees 
in general library adult education, 
reader guidance methods, community 
surveys, discussion group organiza- 
tion, film usage, use of radio and TV 
for adult education programs; in- 
stitutes for educational leaders for 
development of understanding library 
adult education; meetings of libra- 
rians, trustees and educational lead- 
ers of a given region for the develop- 
ment of cooperative activities in adult 
education. 

Full information on how to apply 
for LCP consultant service may be 
obtained by addressing Consultant 
Service, ALA Library-Community 
Project, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


D. Murpuy, Editor* 


A PUBLISHER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Puiu L. ForsTaLit 


In November 1949, the Rand Mc- 
Nally Library was formed by assem- 
bling all of the books of general in- 
terest formerly retained in the dif- 
ferent departments of the company. 
The individual departments hold 
some specialized items, for which 
locating cards are maintained in the 
library. 

Planned to meet the reference re- 
quirements of the company, from 
printing to editing, the library com- 
bines the characteristics of a small 
general library, a good-sized reference 
library and an extensive special 
library in geography, as well as in 
history, education and the graphic 
arts. 
In 1952, the library moved into its 
present location in the new Skokie 
plant of Rand McNally & Company, 
providing a welcome transition to 
brighter and more modern quarters, 
and an opportunity to prune obso- 
lete material from the shelves. 

The main collection of 15,000 vol- 
umes, contains as complete a set as 
possible of all Rand McNally books 
ever published, from 1872 to date, in- 
cluding textbooks, guides, street 
maps, juvenile literature and other 
trade publications. Of special interest 
are the 700 atlases, including 300 dif- 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

+ Librarian at Rand McNally & Co., has had 
four years of work in philosophy at Northwestern 
University. During sever years experience in the 


of reference and circulation in the Technological 
Institute Library for one year, and assistant in the 
Reference Department in Library for an- 


other year. He is a member of the Ge 
Map Division of the Special Libraries 


ferent Rand McNally editions, from 
a business atlas of 1874 to the 1953 
Container Corporation Atlas. 

The editorial section has an espe- 
cially comprehensive collection of 
books on toponymy, with material on 
the place names of most of the States, 
Canada and Europe. Also available 
is an extensive selection of guide 
books, Army Map Service gazetteers 
and foreign official government com- 
mercial statistics and censuses. The 
section’s atlas collection includes eco- 
nomic, historical and other special 
atlases as well as numerous national 
and world atlases. Official state 
gazetteers, blue books and commer- 
cial statistics manuals are filed here. 

Also available for reference is the 
Chief Map Editor’s unique collection 
of early and modern, American and 
foreign gazetteers, with items dating 
from 1688 and including Alcedo’s 
five-volume geographical dictionary 
of 1812. . 

The collection of President Andrew 
McNally III contains many early 
American atlases, sheet maps and 
books on cartography, as well as 
Blaeu’s six-volume atlas of 1660, and 
early company publications. 

Of the several hundred periodicals 
received, 130 are retained on file. 
These range from FORTUNE and 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC to 
professional geographical quarterlies 
and trade magazines. Magazines on 
geography, education, books and li- 
braries, business and industry, and 
the social sciences form the bulk of 
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the library’s holdings. The bound 
holdings of leading British, American 
and foreign professional geographical 
magazines include most of the 20th- 
century issues. 

The 30,000 sheet maps in the com- 
pany’s files comprise a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date reference source. 
Although kept in the adjacent map 
editorial and cartographic sections, 
they are frequently referred to 
through the library and from other 
departments. 

The coverage for United States is 
especially full, with complete sets 
issued to date of Army Map Service 
sheets, topographic sheets, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts, soil sur- 
vey maps, Commerce Department 
Transportation series and numerous 
state, county and city maps. Canada 
is covered by the Canadian National 
Topographic series, and the world is 
represented by sets of the “Millionth 
Map” series, Naval Hydrographic 
Office charts, U. S. Army Strategic 
maps, Air Force Long Range Air 
Navigation sheets and Aeronautical 
Planning charts. British Admiralty 
Charts and captured German and 
Japanese maps are among the 
numerous other foreign sheet maps. 

The education section has an ex- 
tensive picture file numbering over 
10,000 photographs of international 
scenes and illustrations of activities 
in science, industry and agriculture 
for use in textbooks. 

The library serves as a reference 
center for the company and the pub- 
lic. Information most frequently re- 
quested by other departments con- 
sists of verifying author’s quotations 
and statements, and locating refer- 


ence material. Most of the reference - 


inquiries received by telephone from 
the public are in regard to the loca- 
tion of small towns for shipping and 
other commercial purposes, and are 
referred to other departments for 
specialized information when neces- 
sary. 
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The main collection is shelved and 
cataloged under the Dewey Decimal 
system; the textbooks are arranged 
by subject and date, and the his- 
torical library of company publica- 
tions are filed chronologically. The 
sheet maps are filed regionally and 
in series, so that individual card 
cataloging is not required. 

Books are ordinarily circulated to 
personnel for four weeks but may be 
retained for a longer period upon re- 
quest. Magazines are loaned ac- 
cording to individual requirements. 

The library forms a central loca- 
tion for ordering books and maga- 
zines throughout the company. A 
central card file of all plant maga- 
zine subscriptions is maintained, in 
order to avoid duplications. 

Two important sources of new ac- 
cessions are gifts from company 
officials and exchanges with other 
publishers. In addition, a copy of 
each book bound by the Rand Mc- 
Nally bindery in Hammond is sent 
in; which includes such diverse items 
as the “Great Books of the Western 
World” set and esoteric University of 
Chicago monographs. 

The library issues monthly lists of 
new accessions, and various biblio- 
graphies on special subjects, such as 
graphic arts and business manage- 
ment. There are also lists available 
of periodicals received and bound 
volumes held. 

The editorial section is compiling 
a union list of early Rand McNally 
publications in various historical li- 
braries throughout the Middle West, 
for reference in connection with the 
company’s centennial in 1956. If any 
Illinois librarian has in their collec- 
tion any atlases and maps published 
by Rand McNally before 1890, we 
would certainly like to hear from 
them.f 


Rand McN: , Box 7600, 80, 
ally Library Chicago 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM JACKSON 


THE HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The History and Political Science 
Library dates back to the early nine- 
teen hundreds when librarians were 
first becoming conscious of the im- 
portance of decentralization of li- 


Bag Undergraduate Library, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urb 

* Nelle el is librarian of the History and 
Political Science Library and Assistant Professor 
of Library Science at the University of Illinois in 
Urbana. She received an A.B. degree in history 
and political science and a B.L.S. in library science 
from the University of Illinois. While most of 
her work has been with the History and Political 


Science Library other professional activities include, 
special cataloging for the Malden Public Library, 
Malden, Massachusetts; organization and_catalog- 
ing of the library of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the University of Hawaii; study and re- 
search with the Seminar on Cultural Relations in 
Latin America, meeting in Mexico City. 


NELLE SIGNOR* 


brary materials and methods. Orig- 
inally this library was one of six li- 
braries housed in Lincoln Hall, the 
social science building of the campus. 
In 1928 it was reorganized as a 
library for advanced students and 
research workers and moved to its 
present location in the General Li- 
brary building. The move was par- 
ticularly significant in that it marked 
the beginning of a trend toward 
higher specialization of library serv- 
ices in the subject fields together 
with a recognition of the importance 
of providing more adequate facilities 
for faculty and graduate research. 

The library consists of a study 
room with table space for fifty to 
sixty persons, two small rooms for 
history and political science faculty 
and two seminar classrooms. Con- 
veniently located to the library are 
studies assigned to faculty members 
working on special research projects. 
These of course are in great demand 
since they offer easy access to the 
library collection together with the 
services of the librarian. 

The collection of around 15,000 
volumes consists primarily of source 
materials in history and political sci- 
ence, some of the more important 
secondary works in these fields, cur- 
rent issues of around 250 periodicals, 
and complete files of the more im- 
portant professional journals. Most 
of the material on the seventh, 
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eighth, ninth and tenth floors of the 
book stack adjacent to the library 
pertains to history and political sci- 
ence. Due to the very limited shelv- 
ing space in the History and Politi- 
cal Science Library it has always 
been necessary to maintain a more 
or less flexible collection, so that less 
used sets may be replaced by more 
frequently used research materials. 
In this way the librarian is able to 
maintain a collection which best 
serves the fifty to sixty faculty mem- 
bers and the 100-200 graduate stu- 
dents who use the library. 

During the last few years the His- 
tory and Political Science Library 
has greatly expanded its collection 
by the addition of the Lincoln col- 
lection and the United Nations col- 
lection. These might be called spe- 
cial libraries within a special library 
in that they are shelved apart from 
the regular collection and each has 
its own special system of classifica- 
tion. The Lincoln Room which was 
originally a seminar classroom was 
organized to house 3,000 pieces re- 
lating to Abraham Lincoln and his 
times, a gift to the University from 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Hoyt Horner 
as a Class of 1901 memorial. The 
collection is being increased quite 
rapidly by current purchases of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horner. Important pieces 
of Lincolniana have been transferred 
from the General Stacks to the Lin- 
coln Room. Materials in the collec- 
tion are not for circulation but may 
be used by applying at the desk of 
the History and Political Science Li- 
brary. For a detailed description of 
the collection see the brochure, Lin- 
coln Room, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, by Leslie W. Dunlap. The 
United Nations collection of over 
85,000 mimeographed and printed 
documents is housed in the Political 
Science faculty room and in the 
League of Nations Room which is 
directly across the hall. It is the 
policy of the University Library to 
keep the original or depository set, 
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arranged together by official num- 
bers in the History and Political Sci- 
ence Library. A card file arranged 
by official numbering records all 
documents received. The United 
Nations Documents Index is used 
for a subject approach to the ma- 
terials. The processing and shelving 
of the documents is done by a part- 
time assistant, usually a graduate 
student in political science majoring 
in international relations. The use of 
the United Nations documents is not 
limited to faculty and graduate stu- 
dents in political science but includes 
many others working in allied fields 
such as economics, education and 
sociology. Because of the complete- 
ness of this collection members of 
faculties of out-lying universities 
frequently use it. Information 
through correspondence is given to 
others in distant parts of the country. 

The collection of League of Na- 
tions documents numbers about 200 
bound volumes and around 6,000 un- 
bound pieces. Since 1925 the un- 
bound pieces have been arranged in 
filing cases according to a modifica- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation. The League of Nations 
Room in which this collection is 
housed has high tradition, as it was 
here that the late J. W. Garner, in- 
ternationally famous authority on 
international law, gathered together 
notable internationalists for confer- 
ence and study. Some. of the basic 
work on the codification of interna- 
tional law, a project sponsored by 
the Harvard University Law School, 
was carried on in this room. 

In political science and history as 
in some of the other subject fields 
certain faculty members through 
years of study and research have 
contributed richly to the building up 
of impressive collections in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. The in- 
ternational law collection which 
ranks among the best in the country 
is associated with name of James W. 
Garner. His contemporary John A. 
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Fairlie, while actively interested in 
municipal documents, was at the 
same time largely responsible for the 
extremely fine collection of French 
administrative law. The foundation 
for the very excellent collection of 
early English historical documents 
dates back to the time of Lawrence 
M. Larson; the South American col- 
lection which includes the official 
gazettes and laws of the South 
American countries is largely the 
work of William Spence Robertson; 
the late James G. Randall, one of 
the most widely recognized authori- 
ties on Abraham Lincoln was re- 
sponsible for important acquisitions 
in this field of history. The contri- 
butions and traditions of the older 
generation are being very ably car- 
ried forward by the present faculty, 
many of whom did their study and 
research under these older men. 
While research continues to be the 
chief objective of the History and 
Political Science Library, during re- 
cent years several forces have 
brought about a divergence from the 
original plan. Overcrowded under- 
graduate reading rooms, due to a 
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greatly increased enrollment, neces- 
sitated admitting undergraduate stu- 
dents to the graduate libraries. A 
steadily growing book collection with 
larger and more complicated cata- 
logues and routine has resulted in 
many undergraduate students seek- 
ing refuge in the small special library 
with its books on open shelves, 
simplified catalogues and the serv- 
ices of a special librarian. Work 
with undergraduate students in Po- 
litical Science has been increased by 
present trends in methods of teach- 
ing. In most political science courses, 
the subject approach is by means of 
problems and projects involving the 
use of source materials, most of 
which are in the History and Po- 
litical Science Library. 

While the integration of under- 
graduate students has made neces- 
sary certain changes in organization 
and administration it has in no way 
detracted from the library as a cen- 
ter for advanced study and research. 
In fact this special departmental li- 
brary has probably never in its his- 
tory enjoyed the prestige and esteem 
that it does to-day. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor} 


WHEN THE LIBRARIAN PLANS THE LIBRARY 
Mary E. AFFLACK* 


I am calling this article, “When 
the Librarian Plans the Library”, 
with apologies to Raymond Erbes, 
who, in this magazine in January 
1954, titled his article, “If Librarians 
Planned the Libraries.” Well, this 
librarian did. 

It seems to me that there is cause 
for much rejoicing among librarians, 
that at long last we are definitely 
considered when building programs 
are planned. No more are we rele- 
gated to some room that “isn’t big 
enough for a classroom, so let’s use 


* Township High School, 
ans 
+ Director Bs Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Til., and mem’ Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


it for a library.” I am sure that was 
the kind of off-hand planning my old 
library had. It was eighteen feet by 
twenty feet in size, had shelves on 
two sides, so high that the two top 
ones were practically useless, and in 
no other way even resembled a 
library. In defence of it, I might add 
that the location was good. It was 
just across the hall from the Study 
Hall, so that I could loan material 
to students there, and at the same 
time, keep an eye on them. 

Our building program in 1950 
changed all that. An architect with 
ideas, and a far-seeing administrator, 
along with the librarian, gave us our 
present spacious library quarters. I 
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was consulted in the planning, and 
my wishes were carried out when at 
all possible. For instance, I arrived 
in the “nick o’ time” one day to find 
the carpenters installing stationary 


shelving. I practically went into a 
tailspin to stop the work until I 
could call the architect and have the 
plan changed to adjustable shelving. 
Of course, the architect made no ob- 
jection to the change; he said, “We 
just didn’t know you wanted it that 
way!” 

The library is located on the first 
floor of the main building. When 
this building was remodeled, a floor 
was laid through the old gymnasium, 
making it into two stories, and the 
library occupies the entire top floor. 
Our reading room is fifty feet by 
fifty-five feet, with windows along 
the north and south, and shelving 
underneath the windows. The entire 
west wall is shelved to a height of 
six feet, and on the east we have a 
work room fourteen feet by eighteen 
feet, and a magazine room the same 
size. 

The work room is well equipped, 
with running water, and plenty of 
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storage and shelf space. The maga- 
zine room is shelved and our back 
numbers of magazines are easily ac- 
cessible. This room is also used as a 
conference room. Glass panelling in 
the walls separating these rooms 
from the reading room makes super- 
vision easy. I have no help in super- 
vising the library, and so far, have 
needed none. Ours is not a study 
hall set-up, the attendance is strictly 
voluntary, and I have, of course, 
student assistants who take almost 
complete care of the charging desk. 

Incidentally, we are very. proud of 
our charging desk, which was made 
by a local cabinet maker. He has 
matched our other furniture perfect- 
ly, and the desk has many features 
I have not seen elsewhere. 

Our floor is finished with a light 
seal, and is resealed once a year. It 
is most attractive, and easy to keep. 
In a few years we will have to cover 
it with tile, as the rest of the build- 
ing, but I prefer to have it as it is as 
long as I can. 

We have a long range decorating 
program, and parts of the buildings 
are decorated every year. The library 
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is in the part that was scheduled to 
be redone last summer. We chose, 
or rather, I can say I chose, because 
I was given a free hand, cream for 
the ceiling and a light green for the 
walls. The east wall was done in soft 
rose, which reflects on the ceiling 
with a lovely effect. The shop teacher 
made some cornices for the windows, 
and these were painted a darker 
shade of green than the walls. I 
made new draperies, and generously 
gave our old ones to the cafeteria. 
Our windows are short, and the 
pleated drapes on each side, with the 
new cornices across the top, added a 
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homelike touch. The new drapes are 
in shades of tan and brown with 
some rose, and we have a few plants 
on the window ledges. We have 
shades at the south windows but 
none at the north. 

The walls of the workroom are 
pale gray, with one rose wall, and 
the magazine room has two gray and 
two yellow walls. Do you remember 
when everything in a school had to 
be brown or black? I might add, in- 
cluding the teachers! The _ idea 
seemed to be that in order to be 
functional, everything should be 
drab. I was quite pleased when a 
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student said to me, “This library 
doesn’t look like a schoolroom, it 
looks like a living room.” That is 
also the atmosphere I would like to 
create, one of ease and comfort and 
cheerfulness. 

We had three round tables in our 
old library which we still use, and 
our new tables are rectangular, seat- 
ing four each. We also have eight 
small individual tables, as some stu- 
dents and teachers like to read un- 
disturbed. At first glance, the tables 
appear to be arranged in a hap- 
hazard fashion, or not arranged at 
all. But the secret is, I can see them 
all from my desk, which I could not 
if they were in rows. My desk is just 
inside the entrance, between that 
door and the charging desk. 
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The library is well lighted, with 
twenty-five lights, each with a three 
hundred watt bulb. I seldom have 
to use the south row of lights. 

On rainy days, such as this day 
that I am writing, it is so bright it 
seems to draw the boys and girls 
into its cheerful warmth. On bright 
days, the sun shines in at one of the 
three big south windows almost all 
day. I have lived with this library 
now for four years, and I am still 
happy about it all. I wouldn’t 
change it if I could. It is very popu- 
lar with the students, and I’m sure 
their interest in books, magazines 
and other materials has been stimu- 
lated because of this attractive set- 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY DIRECTORY 


The American School Library Directory: Part III, The Midwest, was 
published this summer by the R. R. Bowker Company. Information for the 
school libraries of each state is based upon the report submitted by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It includes the place, 
population, county; name of the school, grades included, and in some cases, 
the enrollment and number of volumes in the library; national organizations 
interested in school libraries with the officers, and mid-western colleges 
offering teacher education. Thirty-three pages are devoted to Illinois in- 
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What's News In Library Service 


DR. FRANCES HENNE NOW 
AT COLUMBIA 


A native of Springfield, Illinois, 
and recently acting Dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Columbia’s 
School of Library Service. Her keen 
interest in the development of school 
libraries will be greatly missed in 
the Midwest. 


DILLA MacBEAN RESIGNS 
AT CHICAGO 


The news that Dilla MacBean has 
resigned as Director of the Division 
of Libraries, Board of Education, 
Chicago, will be received with regret 
by school librarians in [Illinois as 
well as those who were her colleagues 
in Chicago. However, this cannot be 
called retirement since she will be 
transferring her endeavors from local 
administrative channels in Chicago 
to the national picture. 


School librarians all over the coun- 
try may have an opportunity to 
meet her as she travels to meetings 
as President of AASL. They will ex- 
perience the inspiration of her lead- 
ership and guidance as those of us 
in Illinois have been privileged to 
share. 

The Spencer press in Chicago has 
appointed her as Library consultant. 
This press is the publisher of The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, The 
Children’s Hour and the new young 
people’s reference set, Our Wonder- 
ful World. 


SUCCESSOR 


Miriam E. Peterson succeeds Dilla 
MacBean as Director of Libraries for 


the Chicago Public Schools. Miss 
Peterson has excellent qualifications 
for the position, so that the good 
work begun by Mrs. MacBean will 
be continued. 


AWARD for outstanding library 
work representing humanitarian 
achievement was made to the Ken- 
tucky Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, Ky., whose Director is 
Frances Jane Porter. The Extension 
Service “was able to place nearly 100 
bookmobiles into service in the state 
as the climax of an 18-month cam- 
paign, and thereby bring to countless 
distant communities an awareness of 
public affairs and of contemporary 
current of life which otherwise would 
have been unavailable.” 


MILDRED W. SANDOE, well 
known as Library Organizer from 
the Ohio State Library, and now as 
Personnel Director at the Cincinnati 
Public Library, is the 1955 President 
of the Public Libraries Division of 
A.L.A.; the honor held last year by 
Ruth Gregory, librarian at Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. 


OAK PARK 


The Board of Directors of the 
Public Library announces the ap- 
pointment of Lester L. Stoffel as li- 
brarian to succeed Fred Wezeman, 
who resigned to accept a position on 
the staff of the University of Min- 
nesota Library School. Mr. Stoffd 
was librarian at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania for the past six years, and this 
year was President of the State Li- 
brary Association there. He will be 
gin his new duties the latter part of 
October. 
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EVANSTON 


Forrest Alter has accepted a 
l-year assignment effective Septem- 
ber 15 as liaison representative of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. to the National Institute of 
Adult Education (England and 
Wales). While working in London, 
Mr. Alter will be on leave of absence 
from his position as Librarian of the 
Film Council of America, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


MONTICELLO 


Lena Bragg, librarian for 42 years, 
was honored on June 25 by the 
community of Monticello by an 
Open House and the unveiling of her 
portrait which now hangs in the 
library. 


MOUNDS 


Mrs. Ethel B. Hartman was hon- 
ored as Outstanding Teacher. Ever 
since 1919, when in her model T she 
toured the county, she has been 
working toward the betterment of 
education for all in Southern Illinois. 
The great progress made at the Pub- 
lic Library can in large part be cred- 
ited to her. 


WARRENSBURG 


Mrs. Pyrle Barclay, librarian, was 
honored as Illinois Rural Teacher of 
the Year. When her husband was 
burned to death in a fire that de- 
stroyed all their possessions, in 1916, 
she became determined to teach in 
order to rear her three small sons. 
By raising an acre of onions and 
selling them she made money to go 
to Normal school the first summer. 
Helping people become educated has 

her aim. 


AL.A. STANDARDS 


A.L.A. Standards are being re- 
vised. Lowell Martin, chairman of 
the committee, made a progress re- 
port at A.L.A. in Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 

Friends of the Oak Park Library 
“Bookmark” and a list of “100 
Books from the Frank Marble Pray 
Collection” are available free from 
the Oak Park Library upon receipt 
of a long sized, stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


DO GOVERNMENT DOCU- 
MENTS PUZZLE YOU? 

“A Manual for the Administration 
of the Federal Documents Collection 
in Libraries,’ by Ellen Jackson, 
published in September (1955) by 
the American Library Association, 
was made possible by a bequest of 
$500 made to the ALA by Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Heizer. 

The handbook outlines the meth- 
ods of organizing the collection as 
well as systems of classification and 
records. It includes a chapter on 
basic bibliographies and indexes of 
government documents. Miss Jack- 
son, in accepting the assignment, 
wrote: “I have been calling as loud- 
ly as anyone for a manual on public 
documents usage, so it would not be 
becoming to me to refuse to make 
any contribution I can... . the pro- 
posed manual will be a manual of 
practice rather than in any manner 
a subject guide... .” 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Miss Eleanor Phinney, who is 
widely known for her achievements 
in library planning and development, 
and recently in adult education re- 
search, has taken up her duties as 
Research Assistant in the Office for 
Adult Education at American Li- 
brary Association headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Miss Phinney came to the ALA 
Office for Adult Education from the 
Graduate School of Library Service 
at Rutgers University where she was 
research specialist on a special proj- 
ect dealing with case studies in adult 
education in small and medium- 
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sized libraries. Her report will be 
published shortly. 


BOARD MEMBERS 


An unusual opportunity for public 
library trustees to learn more about 
their responsibilities and functions is 
made possible for the first time by a 
practical Home-Study course co- 
sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the University of 
Chicago. 

The course was prepared by Helen 
A. Ridgway, who, as Course Adviser, 
enters into “conversation-by-mail” 
with those who enroll. Miss Ridg- 
way, formerly ALA Public Library 
Specialist, is presently Chief, Bureau 
of Library Services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 
Full information on the course 
may be obtained from Miss S. Janice 
Kee, Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


AGATHA L. SHEA 


The death of Agatha L. Shea, 
pioneer children’s librarian at the 
Chicago Public Library, is a shock 
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especially to all who have been en- 
gaged in librarianship for children. 
She was also a leader in parents’ 
classes and in reading for adoles- 
cents. 


CHICAGO 

The Chicago Public Library has 
established a new organizational pat- 
tern for the administration of chil- 
dren’s work, coordinated with its 
regional system. Instead of a single 
supervisor of children’s work there 
now are four: one for the Central 
Library and one for each of three 
regional districts. 

It is believed that this type of 
decentralization will prove advan- 
tageous in a large metropolitan sys- 
tem since it materially reduces the 
span of control in the administra- 
tion of children’s work, and provides 
for closer coordination with the 
supervision of work with adults. The 
establishment of four administrative 
positions in children’s work also en- 
hances the career opportunities for 
children’s librarians within their own 
specialty. 
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